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THE summer resorts at the seaside and among the 
mountains have been doing a prosperous business during 
the recent hot weather, and the indications are that neither 
proprietors nor lessees will require a fire on their prem- 
ises to bring them out square at the end of the season. 
Nevertheless, underwriters must expect to pay for the 
usual number of summer hotels this year, for the fatality 
to which they are subjected as cold weather approaches is 


something that must always be provided for. Unfortunately 


this fatality is not estimated when rates are made, so that 
writing policies on summer hotels is not generally regarded 
as a profitable line of business, notwithstanding one or two 
companies claim to have made money on this class of 
risks. 





WE observe that Colonel A. Louden Snowden, president 
ofthe United Fire Underwriters in America, is a prominent 
Republican candidate in Pennsylvania for United States 
Senator. Whether he will receive the nomination or not 
itis impossible to say, but at present his chances for it 
seem to be better than those of any one else. The people 
of that State cannot do better than to thus honor one of 
their ablest citizens and one of ‘the best-known fire under- 
writers in the country. Colonel Snowden is a man of 
marked ability, a profound thinker and an orator of elec- 
trical fascination. He is thoroughly familiar with national 
affairs, and, should he be elected to the Senate, will speed- 
ily take a leading position among the statesmen of the 
country. We hope to be able to congratulate Pennsylva- 
niaon having the good sense to choose a Senator who is 
in every way so well qualified for the position, and the 
underwriting fraternity on having that honor fall upon one 
80 prominent in the profession. 


ON Friday evening last four fires—three of them of con- 
siderable magnitude—were raging in the city at the same 
time, This is one of the great perils to which New York 
subject. A large fire calls out a great proportion of the 
fire-extinguishing apparatus, and if another fire of magni 





tude occurs simultaneously there must necessarily be con- 
siderable delay in bringing to it a sufficient number of en- 
gines to cope with it satisfactorily. This occurred Friday 
evening, and there is no doubt but the losses were greatly 
enhanced by the unavoidable delay in getting an adequate 
force at work at each fire. If the city had a water supply 
that would deliver serviceable fire streams directly from the 
street hydrants, there never could be a delay in getting the 
firemen at work, and if several fires required their atten- 
tion at the same time, policemen or volunteers could assist 
them. But where our exemption from conflagrations rests 
upon an insufficient water supply and a limited number of 
steam fire engines, the danger is necessarily great and con- 
stant. The loss at each one of the three fires referred to 
is estimated at over $100,000. 





THE origin of many fires has been spontaneous combus- 
tion, and the number of articles liable to spontaneous 
ignition appears to be increasing rapidly. This is not to 
be wondered at when it is considered that the volatile pro- 
ducts of petroleum enter more generally into the various 
industries than formerly. But all spontaneous fires are by 
no means due to petroleum, for investigations have revealed 
many other substances that are liable to similar eccentricity 
under favorable conditions. Fire underwriters do not, as 
it appears to us, give sufficient attention to thismatter. It 
is treated theoretically rather than practically by them, 
constituting a subject for essayists rather than surveyors. 
The most interesting, because practically illustrated, 
treatise on spontaneous combustion that we have seen 
was comprised in reports made by Fire Inspector Hollo- 
way, of Baltimore, to the National Association of Fire 
Engineers. He cited numerous fires resulting from this 
cause and gave all the details attending the ignition of the 
material. Mr. Holloway is announced to continue his 
papers on this topic at the forthcoming convention of the 
association in September next. 





THUS far the labor strikes in this city and elsewhere have 
been conducted without any serious outbreaks, a fact 
which speaks well for the good sense of the thousands of 
working men who are, by their action, protesting against 
what they deem to be injustice. The most formidable 
strike in this city has been that of the freight-handlers em- 
ployed by the several railroad companies. Many hundreds 
of laborers are engaged in it, and, notwithstanding the fact 
that their case seemed almost hopeless from the first, and 
that they had it in their power to do a great amount of 
mischief, they have behaved themselves prudently and 
acted with moderation, whereby they have won the sym- 
pathy of many business men. Their strike began on the 
first of June, and is still maintained. Many of their places 
have been filled by Italian laborers, but nevertheless there 
has been a vast amount of delay in the forwarding of 
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freight. The railroad freight depots have beencrowded to 
overflowing, and the companies have often been obliged 
to close their doors against the reception of freight until 
they could clear away such as had accumulated. Shippers 
have been considerably annoyed about their insurance on 
goods thus delayed, but the companies have responded to 
the emergency with cheerfulness and alacrity, so that the im- 
mense Values blockaded have been kept covered. The 
strike has been a serious one to the commerce of New 
York, but it is believed that its end is close at hand. 





As a result of the bombardment of Alexandria, in 
Egypt, by the British fleet, the city was evacuated by 
the Egyptians on Thursday last, hundreds of Europeans 
and Christians massacred, and the city set on fire. The 
flames completed the work of destruction begun by Brit- 
ish guns, and a large portion of the city was laid in 
ruins. War is a terrible thing under its most favorable 
guise, but when it is accompanied by brutal and unpro- 
voked murder and the incendiary torch it becomes horri- 
ble in the extreme. The cause of the present war is, no 
doubt, well understood in England, but in this country the 
constant query is, ‘“ What is it all about?” We confess our 
inability to answer the question satisfactorily. Should the 
war continue for a prolonged period, as it promises to do, 
it cannot fail to materially affect the commercial interests 
of the United States, and, in all probability, affect them 
favorably. When England is at war, the other European 
nations are watchful; armies are recruited and vessels of 
war equipped; laborers are taken from the fields and me- 
chanits from their workshops; producers become con- 
sumers. In all such emergencies, the United States is 
relied upon to furnish the necessaries of life as they be. 
come scarce in the belligerent countries. Prices advance, 
and our producers and commercial men profit ‘thereby. 
Should the present war be prolonged, it will create a de- 
mand for our products and provide a profitable outlet for 
our surplus. The promise of abundant harvests was néver 
better than at present, while the war cloud has already 
had a tendency to advance the prices of produce. But the 
United States would cheerfully forego any advantage it 
may reap from a war in Europe if the war could be stopped 
thereby. As much as we like to make gains and accumu- 
late money, we do not desire to purchase these at the cost 
of bloodshed. 





WE reprint elsewhere from The Commercial World, of 
London, an article in reply to an editorial in these columns 
recently in relation to the unfair and unjust criticisms of 
the Equitable and New York Life insurance companies in- 
dulged in by British journals. These two American com- 
panies are doing business in Great Britain, and because 
they have dared to enter into competition with the British 
companies on their own ground, they have been subjected 
to the most wanton and uncalled-for attacks in insurance 
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journals of that country. When these papers recently ad. 
mitted to their columns a communication signed « Actu. 
ary,” which appealed to the prejudices rather than to the 
intelligence of the British public, and was calculated to in. 
jure the American companies referred to, we vigorously 
protested against such a palpable violation of the British 
maxim, “fair play.” We also censured the editors of those 
papers for admitting such an article to their columns 
knowing it to be prejudiced and untrue. The Commer. 
cial World, it is true, printed a criticism of “ Actuary’s” 
letter in the same issue that contained it, but the letter 
itself should not have been printed, for the simple reason 
that it appealed to popular prejudice with the intent to 
injure two honorable and respected American companies, 
The Commercial claims the right to criticise any and all 
companies, a right that is cheerfully conceded to it; but 
we submit that an attempt to frighten policyholders in 
American companies by speculations on the impossible 
results of an improbable war between the two countries, 
is not criticism—it is simply assinine twaddle, and so evi. 
dently the outgrowth of prejudice and malice that it 
should never have been admitted to the columns of a re 
spectable journal. We are aware that the author of the 
“ Actuary” letter —T. B. Sprague—has occupied a promi. 
nent position as an actuary, but the letter referred to, 
and which he sent anonymously to all the English in. 
surance journals, is proof positive that he is neither fair. 
minded nor honorable in his treatment of business com- 
petitors. Mr. Sprague has done so many erratic things in 
the course of a rather checkered career, that editors should 
exercise the greatest caution in giving publicity to hiscon- 
tributions. The two American companies referred to are 
doing business in Great Britain in compliance with the 
laws of the land; if the laws are not sufficiently restrictive, 
that is no fault of theirs; they had no voice in making the 
laws, but if they had been consulted, no doubt would have 
improved on them considerably. The financial condition 
and business methods of these companies are proper sub- 
jects for criticism, and so leng as these are honestly rep- 
resented, no objection will be raised, but an attempt to 
excite unreasoning prejudice against them is unfair, un 
dignified and unworthy of British journalists. 





THE PERIL OF NEW YORK CITY. 


T does not seem possible that the fire underwriters of 
] the country realize the great danger that has been 
hanging over New York city for many months, and was 
never greater than at the present time. This peril comes 
from an inadequate water supply. The Fire Commissioners 
and the officers of the fire department are fully alive to the 
imminent danger that menaces the city, but the under 
writers, having millions upon millions of dollars at risk, ap 
pear to be wholly indifferent to the actual condition of 
affairs. That the water supply of the city is inadequate to 
the demands of the public has been known for sev 
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years, but the possibilities involved in that statement as- 
guredly cannot be fully appreciated, or there would be a 
pular uprising of the people to demand that a remedy be 


applied. , 
The consumption of water in the city is about 90,000,000 


of gallons daily. This enormous volume of water is | 


brought to the great reservoir in Central Park by means of 
asingle aqueduct, built mainly of stone many years ago, 
the carrying capacity of which at the time it was built was 
estimated at about 60,000,000 of gallons daily. As the 
demands upon the Croton supply have increased with the 
increase of population, the extension of the city’s area and 
the introduction of thousands of new industrial enter- 
prises, the aqueduct has been called upon to carry an 
amount of water largely in excess of what was originally 
intended. This aqueduct is an open, exposed canal for 
many miles, and has long given evidences of weakness and 
decay. There have been frequent breaks in the mason 
work, and men are constantly employed repairing defects 
as they make themselves visible. This aqueduct is a con- 
stant source of anxiety on the part of the engineers in 
charge of it, yet it is the sole reliance of a million and a 
half of people for fresh water for domestic, manufacturing 
and fire-extinguishing purposes. Should a serious break 


occur in the aqueduct at any time, the city would be de- 


prived utterly and absolutely of water, except such salt 
water from the rivers as could be utilized for certain pur- 
poses. But even salt water could not be obtained at any 
considerable distance from the river front. The folly or 
criminal recklessness of so large a community exposing life 
and property to the uncertainty of maintaining intact a 
single source of water supply, is almost incredible. 

But there are perils beyond the threatened giving out 
of the aqueduct. When that canal delivers 90,000,009 
gallons a day into the reservoir, it has provided for the 
average daily consumption, but this leaves no surplus for 
emergencies. As a consequence, the flow through the 
street mains has to be restricted, and the pressure so re- 
duced thereby that in many sections of the city the water 
will not flow even on the first floors of the buildings, while 
many of the street hydrants are absolutely dry. Whena 
fire occurs, it is impossible to get an adequate supply of 
water immediately. Arrangements have been made with 
the Croton department, however, so that when a second 
alarm is sounded the gates at the reservoir are opened, and 
afree flow of water permitted. While this is a great im- 
provement on the ordinary flow in the street mains, it does 
not entirely serve the purpose, owing to the defective 
manner in which the mains are laid and their insufficient 








Capacity. When the gates are opened, the increased sup- | 
ply, instead of going directly to the district where it is re- | 


quired, is distributed throughout the entire system of 
street pipes covering the city. If the fire happens to be 
on high ground, no advantage is derived from the increased 
water pressure in the pipes until those on lower ground have 
been filled. It.occurs in this way that a great amount of 
Water is wasted in the lower sections of the city, through 
open faucets, etc., while the firemen are delayed in their 
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work for lack of it on the higher ground. On a recent 
occasion, when a large building was in flames, the firemen 
were delayed twenty minutes before the increased supply 
from the reservoir reached them; when the fire was extin- 
guished, it was found that the water in the great reservoir 
had been diminished five and a half inches. Not one hun- 
dredth part of this quantity had been used at the fire, but 
had gone to waste in the low-lying portions of the city, 
where it had escaped under heavy pressure. To remedy 
this defect, there should be several large mains running 
from the reservoir and leading to different sections of the 
city, so that the water supply could be delivered in the 
locality where needed without wasting a larger amount in 
localities where it is not desired. 

Another great difficulty lies in the fact that a large por- 
tion of the street mains are too small, and wholly inade- 
quate to carry sufficient water for fire-extinguishing pur- 
poses. In many of our busiest streets, lined on both sides 
with tall business blocks, in which thousands of persons 
are employed in various industrial pursuits, the street 
mains are simply six-inch pipes, the capacity of which is 
scarcely sufficient to carry the ordinary amount of water 
required. When two or three steam fire engines are at- 
tached to them, there is not sufficient water fo give them 
effective fire streams ; when more engines are required, they 
must go to other adjacent streets, obtain what water they 
can from equally insufficient mains, and play through long 
lines of hose to reach the fire, whereby their efficiency is 
much impaired. A notable instance of this was at the fire 
that destroyed the Fourth avenue car stables and the Mor- 
rell warehouse. In all the streets in that neighborhood 
the street mains are six-inch pipe, and some of the engines 
employed had to go three and four blocks away to get 
water. None of them had a sufficient supply, but did the 
best they could with what little water they could get. A 
majority of the streets in New York are no better off as to 
water mains. 

Owing to the insufficient water supply and the diminu- 
tive character of the mains in a majority of the streets, 
New York is in imminent danger all the time of being vis- 
ited by a great conflagration. Add to this the other impedi- 
ments that are being daily interposed to prevent the fire- 
men doing effective work—the elevated railroads blockad- 
ing the streets overhead, the surface roads obstructing 
them on the ground, and the net-work of telegraph, tele- 
phone and electric light wires that envelops the city in 
every direction—and it will be readily seen that the fire 
hazard is increasing daily. That our fire department is an 
effective one is admitted ; it is splendidly equipped, man- 
ned by officers of intelligence and experience, and directed 
with ability; it is alert, active, and capable in every re- 
spect. But firemen and fire apparatus are of little avail at 
a fire in the absence of water, nor can they be expected to 
combat successfully with elevated railroads and telegraph 
That there have been so few fires of late is due to 
the sleepless activity of the firemen and their celerity in 
responding to alarms by day or night. But they cannot 
be expected to be always successful in checking conflagra- 
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tions while the conditions are so opposed to them. The 
intelligent officers of the force tremble with anxiety at 
every alarm lest the fire should be in some locality they 
know to be dangerous, and which is a constant menace to 
the city. They appreciate the impending danger and are 
vigilant accordingly, but they nevertheless anticipate at 
some day a disaster which no human exertion can avert in 
our present unprotected condition. 

Underwriters do not seem to realize the peril to 
which New York city is exposed, but go on writing policies 
on all sorts of risks at admittedly inadequate rates. So 
long as the fires are few and small, they scarcely find a 
profit in the business ; but let a conflagration come, and their 
profits for years would be consumed in a single hour. That 
such a conflagration sooner or later is inevitable is confi- 
dently believed by the most intelligent men in the fire de- 
partment—men who know thoroughly the hazards and ap- 
preciate how inadequately they are prepared to meet the 
emergenccy when it does come. This is a subject in 
which every citizen is directly interested, but none more 
so than the fire underwriters. They should bestir them- 
selves to secure a better condition of things, and espe- 
cially to secure a better and more trustworthy water 
supply than that upon which we are now so dependent. 
Underwriters should take up this subject in their organi- 
zations, discuss it, and lend their support to the advance- 
ment of such plan of improving our water supply as may 
seem to them best. The Legislature has been importuned 
repeatedly to authorize an additional expenditure to im- 
prove our water system, but those who are most interested 
have not given to any of the proposed measures the 
weight of their influence. Until the matter is taken 
hold of by citizens in their individual and associated ca- 
pacities, nothing is likely to be done. Wesuggest that the 
New York Board of Underwriters should give this subject 
immediate and thorough consideration, and thus bring to 
bear the conbined influence of the fire underwriters in favor 
of some plan for improving our water supply, and securing 
such immunity from disastrous conflagrations as the wealth 
and importance of the first city on the continent demand. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE paper mills are to have their turn, The fiat has gone forth among 
certain leading companies engaged in writing paper mills that the rates 
must be increased and in some cases doubled. The agents who con.rol 
much of this business are in doubt and anxiety lest the paper-makers 
won't pay the advanced rates, but the companies are in earnest and will, 
it is believed, stick to their programme. The agents need not worry; 
paper mill men understand the danger of their establishments and will 
pay double rates rather than go uninsured. “ 


ww 


Tue delights of State supervision are forcibly illustrated by the ruling 
of the State Insurance Department upon the question of printing their 
statements by foreign companies. New York says substantially that these 
companies must not print statements of foreiga assets either in New York 
or in Chicago or elsewhere in this country. Then comes Illinois and 
Indiana and says these companies must advertise their statements. New 





a 


York says they will be excluded from the State if they dare to make such 
publications. Illinois and Indiana say they will! be excluded if they don’t, 
What are the foreign companies to do about it, and especially those pa 
panies whose New York managers have no jurisdiction over the com. 
panies’ agents in Illinois, California and els¢where? The companies are 
doubtless in the position of the man in Maine, who was in favor of the 
Maine liquor law but opposed to its enforcement. 


*% * 


IT is now positively announced that the Sun Fire Insurance Company 
of London is to establish an American branch in this city at an early day, 
Mr. Gilbert, of the Watertown Fire Insurance Company, is announced as 
the American manager of the Sun, and it is positively asserted that the 
$700,000 deposit required by the Superintendent of Insurance has already 
been made at Albany. This information appears to be authentic, 


< 
we 


JULY statements are coming out slowly. Several of the regular dividend 
companies are missing in the list of dividends declared, and with the 
semi-annual statements so unfavorable shareholders are not happy, 

* *% *& 

WE are credibly informed that the combination ‘to resist payment of the 
loss on the Peoria sugar refinery by the fire of last October has been 
broken, and the companies are now paying up with rapidity and unanimity, 
The claim that there was an increasing hazard seems to have been disre. 
garded by several companies long ago, and the later developments show 
that the advice of the paying companies has been heeded by the malcon. 
tents. 

& 7 w 

THE insurance press of this country, different from its English and 
French brethren, has invariably extended a welcome hand to foreign com. 
panies in good standing coming to these shores to compete in the under. 
writing field with American companies. And it is a matter of history that 
in proportion to the friendliaess shown by the insurance papers to foreign 
organizations on their advent here has success been met with in the 
American field. It is credit due the papers, however, that a vigorous as- 
sault has always been made on companies choosing the *‘ hack-door” way 
to enter this country. The London and Staftordshire, it will be remem- 
bered, in attempting to do an underground business from the District of 
Columbia, where insurance laws are rather Jax, met with great opposition 
from the insurance press. That company’s American venture was a fail- 
ure. It has a black name in this country, and the intelligence that it has 
sold out to the Lancashire will be received with satisfaction by American 
underwriters, notwithstanding that it had ceased doing business here 
months ago. Foreign companies coming to the United States to do busi- 
ness in an open, above-baard fashion, nevertheless, have never failed to 
receive the strong support of the papers. In fact, so liberal have they 
been with their good offices in some instances that the American com- 
panies may have had just cause toc»mplain. That the action of English 
and French papers has been reciprocal in this respect, especially as 
touching American life companies, could not be further from the truth. 


* % *% 


IN a paragraph in these surveys last week we spoke of ‘‘ the late J. M. 
Hodges, of the Hoftman.” Our readers, of course, understood that this 
was a misprint for Marcus F. Hodges, late president of the Hoffman, 
whose death we were called upon to chronicle sorecently. J. M. Hodges, 
secretary of the Star, is very much alive, and has no intention at present 
of qualifying for an obituary notice. Marcus F. Hodges was president of 
the Hoffman from 1872 till the time of his death, and was treasurer of the 
New York Board of Underwriters for fourteen years. J. M. Hodges has 
held the position of secretary of the Star for a number of years, and has 
been an able assistant to N. C. Miller, the president of that company. 


*% * ? 
SPEAKING of the Star, reminds us that the street has been full of con- 
flicting rumors regarding the past, present and future of this company. 


The name of N.C. Miller, the president, was mentioned in connection 


with the American management of two or three foreign companies, while 
the fact that in December the company re-insured a portion of its 
outstanding risks furnished the gossips something of a foundation t0 
base their reports upon, But Mr. Miller is still president of the Stat, 
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and was able, on the first of the month, to present his directors a state- 

nt showing a small, but entirely respectable, profit on the business 
Socal by the company during the first six months of this year. Con- 
sidering that several of the large companies in New England and 
Pennsylvania showed a positive loss, ranging from three to twenty per 
cent, during the same period, and that of the fifty-three city companies 
thirty-four show a loss—some of them as high as sixteen per cent—while 
but two of the nineteen that made any profit exceeded five per cent, the 
fact that the Star, after re-insuring a part of its risks, showed a balance 
on the right side, is regarded as creditable to the management. Its 
monthly receipts now range from $40,000 to $50,000 a month, while 
the re-insurance contract still applies to all risks that were in force 
March 30. The business of the Star seems to be on a good footing, and 
to hold out a promise of greater profits in the future than it has made in 
the past. The assets of the company now amount to $804,046 and the 
surplus to policyholders, $518,307—an increase since January 1 of 
$1i4l. It abstained—wisely, we think—from declaring a dividend in 
July, the profits for the six months not warranting such proceeding, and 
the managers preferring to add such as there were to the surplus account. 
Had all those companies that show a loss for the half year, or, at best, a 
trifling profit, followed the example of the Star, their policyholders would 
have felt more secure and better satisfied. 

® 


A VALUABLE trotting horse was insured against fire by name and pedi- 
gree recently for $5000 at two per cent, with the privilege of being kept 
anywhere in the United States or Canada without extra premium. There 
is not much chance of partial loss in this risk. 


* * * 


_ Tue Franklin Fire Insurance Company, deciding to cease doing busi- 
ness in Virginia, North Carolina and Georgia, has reinsured its outstand 

ing risks in those States with the Underwriters Agency of New York. 
The move made by the Franklin is a thrust at State depositlaws. Virginia 
and North Carolina each require fire insurance companies to deposit $1o,- 
ooowith the State Treasurer, while before a company can be given permis- 
sion to do business in Georgia, a deposit of $25,000 must be made. The 
present administration of the Franklin does not countenance deposit 
laws, and its action is in accordance with its views—something which can- 
not be said of most of the companies. Let the other large companies 
operating in Virginia, North Carolina and Georgia follow in the wake of 
the Franklin and leave those States, and the obnoxious deposit laws will 
soon be relics of the past. 


% * *% 


Ernest NEVILLE, having learned that the National Mutual Life Associa- 
tion of Australia gave life insurance which would still be valid if the 
assured died by his own hand, insured his life in that company for $2000. 
Some time afterward, getting into financial difficulties, Neville committed 
suicide in order to satisfy his creditors by the proceeds from the life 
policy, and the life company not paying the amount of the policy, the 
assured man’s heirs sued to recover. After the trial of the case, the judge 
instructed the jury that if they were not satisfied that Neville was insane 
when he committed suicide, they must find for the defendant company, 
because the insurance contract, outside of the question of insanity, was 
void on account of its immoral tendency. Ifthe assured had brought him- 
self to death by killing some one else, the policy would have been as void 
as ifhe had sanely committed suicide, and knowingly killing himself by 
his own hand would be as much murder as killing a fellow creature. A 
verdict was given to the plaintiff for the full amount of the policy, on the 
ground of insanity, a rider being added to the effect that the jury regretted 
that the National Mutual Life Assurance Association should have issued 
4 prospectus wherein payments were promised, notwithstanding the 
assured died by his own hand. 


% * * 


DurING the past six months the companies as a rule have lost money. 
Especially has this been the case with the small organizations. A 
large quota of the larger companies, too, show net surpluses in their semi- 
annual statements which do not compare favorably with the amounts 
feported at the beginning of the year. Out of sixty-three semi-annual 
Statements of American companies, which have thus far been made public, 
forty companies show a diminished surplus as compared with the figures 





of January 1. Not many of the companies were able to pay dividends omt 
of the earnings of the past six months. Very few, however, neglected to 
declare dividends on July 1, and this accounts for the general falling 
away in net surplus. The paying of dividends for the mere purpose of 
maintaining a reputation for regular dividends is a pernicious practice. 
Drawing upon an accumulated surplus detracts from a reputation for 
solvency and insurance ability. Life companies measure the dividends 
which they make to the assured according to the profits of the year, and 
sensible policyholders condemn the company which eats into its surplus, 
hazarding its loss-paying capacity, for the purpose of giving dividends to 
the assured. Stockholders of fire companies do not always look at the 
question in this light, and the officers and directors are obliged, of course, 
to cater to their desires. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


ST. LOUIS. 


Result of Chicago's Local Rules as Compared with the New St. Louis Rules—An- 
tagonism in Chicago and Harmony in St. Louis—Loose Practices Abolished, Non- 
Boarders Reduced in Number, Menacing Brokers Limited in Power and the 
Premium Income of Companies Increased in St. Louis—The Great Underwriting 
Mind of Chicago Striving to Evolve Perfection From Imperfect and Erroneous 
Principles—The Adoption of St. Louis's Rules Chicago's Only Salvation. 





[From Our OWN CoRRESPONDENT.] 


Your Chicago correspondent refers to the effort in progress for the 
amalgamation of the two boards of that windy town. In any other city 
or hamlet, one board ordinarily furnishes worriment enough for both 
agents and companies. The presence of two full-fledged and costly or= 
ganizations in Chicago is accounted for, probably, by the fact that 
Chicago is Western ‘‘ headquarters” for so many companies, and by the 
further fact that every Chicago ‘‘local ” expects some day to be a general 
agent or manager, just as now every driver of a tandem team on the 
towpath expects to be elected President of the United States, @ 4a Garfield. 

Quoting the resolution of the joint meeting in Chicago as given by 
your correspondent, another insurance journal adds this comment: 
‘« But the attempt to saddle the St. Louis plan upon it (the meeting) met 
with failure. Inthe discussion of this question it became evident that 
the Chicago underwriters do not regard the St. Louis rules as perfection, 
even in their working in that city.” Now, a set of rules like those of 
Chicago, that are capable of producing in one town two antagonistic 
boards, whose principal business it is to ‘‘ harrow” each other, and to 
tangle things so successfully that the great underwriting ability of the 
great city by the lake cannot loosen the cranky twist, ought to be regarded 
as nearer “ perfection” than less.ambitious and boastful cities will ever 
care to reach. The ‘St. Louis rules” have at least done these several 
things : 

1. They have brought into the board every agent of any name or stand- 
ing ; and while thus enlarging its membership have unified it in spirit and 
action to a degree that has never previously obtained in the history of St. 
Louis ; for there was never before a time when there was so small a non- 
board representation, and there was never before a time when all the 
members counted so confidently upon the organization as a benefit and a 


+ protection to all their interests. 


2. They have limited the always menacing power of the brokers—those 
greedy gamesters of the street, who, if they have rope enough, so success- 
fully ‘‘play” the insured public against the companies, and the com- 
panies against each other, to the utter demoralization of rates, forms and 
profits. : 

3. They have abolished a score of loose practices in underwriting 
which, by long indulgence, had crystalized into accepted facts. 

4. In the dullest business season this city has ever known, they have 
increased the premium income while lessening the insurance liability of 
the companies. 

The new “‘ St. Louis rules” were adopted after a long period of just such 
demoralization as the better spirit and virtue of Chicago is striving to ex- 
orcise. The agents had become disgusted with forms of association 
similar to those in use in other cities, that gave to non-members or recalci- 
trant members every real advantage which could possibly inure to loyal 
membership, with few of its disadvantages ; made convictions of offences 
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‘difficult and penalties next ‘to impossible, inasmuch as even expulsion 
Wrought nb permanent injury ; in case of violation of rule or rate, arrayed 
person against person with many of the technicalities and much of the 
bitterness of criminal law practice ; and thus in various ways made au- 
thority a thing to be despised and the only bond of cohesion a veritable 
rope of sand. 

The new ‘St. Louis rules” put non-members under all the disabilities 
that can be created for them by a voluntary association of this character ; 
reinforce sound general principles by making it an object of personal 
advantage for every*agent to join the board and remain in it; and, upon 
terms carefully restricted to what all candid men must regard as reason- 
able, provide for the examination of actual or supposed delinquencies in 
ways that, freed from all personality, employ the full dignity’and authority 
of the whole board, and make it the most self-evident interest of an ar- 
raigned member to disclose, with consenting promptnesss and zeal, every 
pertinent fact that will aid his restoration to the position from which he 
has either purposely or unwittingly slipped. 

It is probable that no possible vessel could outride every possible gale. 
But when the great underwriting mind of Chicago, with its two boards— 
happily for the rest of us, unique in their origin, principles and practice— 
evolves something that is ‘‘ perfection” to a degree that the aforesaid 
great underwriting mind of Chicago thinks the ‘‘ St. Louis rules” are not, 
may I be there to see! One thing I dare confidently to say—that no 
board ever had a set of ‘‘rules” to which its membership was more 
unitedly friendly, and, if the companies do not clearly seduce the agents 
from their true interests and allegiance in mere reckless greed of short- 
lived and ruinous competition, the “ St. Louis rules ” will be as permanent 
as they are now satisfactory. 

There being no more companies desiring a warm berth, Martin Collins 
recently went East to cool his perspiring frame in the salt sea. His 
excellent friend, Brother Markham, will soon join him in some Atlantic 
haven. As for the rest of us weary mortals, we are probably condemned 
to a search for the slow-coming nickels in the summer heats of sultry 
St. Louis. ARGUS, 

St. Louis, Fuly 15, 1882. 





CANADA, 


Provincial Taxes—The Miller and Greenshield's Fire—A Public Insurance Talk— 
Notes of Managers and Agents—Death of A. D. Riverin. 


[From OuR Own CORRESPONDENT. ] 


THERE is but little news to tell regarding the new Provincial taxes be- 
yond what was contained in my last letter. Two meetings have lately 
been held by the companies, however, when they received the full opin- 
ions of the lawyers who had been consulted, and determined on the course 
of action to be followed in resisting. To the surprise of nearly every one, 
it was pointed out that suits could be begun by the Government for the tax 
at each agency, and a company could thus be sued in twenty-five or more 
different places at the same time. Efforts are to be made to get the Gov- 
ernment to agree to a test case. 

As most of your readers have probably already seen in the papers, we 
had a large fire in two of our most extensive wholesale houses—Robert 
Miller & Co., stationery; Greenshield’s Sons & Co., dry goods, and 
McIntyre, French & Co., dry goods. The loss is chiefly on stock, for the 
buildings, which are stone, are still standing, apparently not much injured, 
apart from the woodwork. The loss is estimated, roughly, at $500,000, and 
the insurance on the three buildings is divided among the companies about 
as follows: Atna, $58,000; Liverpool and London and Globe, $40,000 ; 
Citizens, $11,000 ; Hartford, $26,000; Phoenix, $46,000; City of London, 
$30,000; Royal, $20,000; Queen, $55,200; North British, $81,000; Lan- 
cashire, $10,000; Fire Association, $10,000; Guardian, $30,000; Royal 
Canadian, $37,500 ; Western, $4000; Northern, $4000; British America, 
$3000 ; Scottish Imperial, $4000. 

Perhaps the following clipping from a Manitoba paper will interest 
some of your readers, as it refers to one of our most eccentric and widely- 
known life agents, John Peter Grant, now of Winnipeg. By the way 
this same gentleman is reported to have made. between $50,000 and 
$100,000 out of the boom in land there: 


. The long-talked-of and eagerly-iooked-for discussion on life insurance 





———— 


and similar startling topics, between John Peter Grant, represen 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, on the one hand, and J. N.Y 
the Confederation Life Association, on the the other, eventuate 
at the City Hall, attracting a good-sized audience, comprising | 
bility, capital and influence of this Northwestern metropolis. The 
districts were also represented. The talk was for the benefit of the = 
ence; the receipts for the hospital. Mayor Conklin, who wore ean 
clothes, occupied the chair, his appearance being greeted with the loud 
kind of applause. * * bad * * * * * + nest 
Without alluding to the facts or arguments produced. the palm for el 
quence and choice diction must be awarded to Mr. J] P. We have 4. 
Blake, Sir Charles Tupper, Beaconsfield, Pitt, Daniel O'Connell d 
Demosthenes—and they are pretty good—but when it comes right Pa 
to pure, unadulterated eloquence and big dictionary talk John Peter 
makes ’em all take a back seat, and the other insurance men don't wd 
it to escape their memory. bese 


ting the 
comans, of 
d last night 


he respecta. 


M. H. Gault, general manager for Canada of the Royal, has been Te- 
elected to Parliament by a large majority, for Montreal, West. Mr. Gault 
is prominently connected with nearly all the commercial and financial in. 
terests of the city, and is certainly an ornament to the insurance fraternity, 

Mr. Bossé, brother of the Provincial manager of the Union Mutual Life, 
has also been elected as member for the city of Quebec. 

I see THE SPECTATOR has announced that Thomas Simpson has given 
up the agency of the Travelers and taken that of the North America Life 
of Toronto. He also represents the Quebec Fire. 

There has been quite an exodus lately from among our life men to the 
old country. Mr. Robertson, Canadian manager of the London and Lan. 
cashire Life and the Fire Association, has just left for England, while 
Mr. Rarasay, manager of the Canada Life ; Mr. Stancliffe, Canadian man. 
ager of the Lion Life, and Mr. Hall, accountant of the Standard Life, are 
expected back soon. 

Spencer Thomson, general manager of the Standard Life, is expected 
here during the summer. 

News has just arrived of the sudden death of A. D. Riverin, an old and 
widely-known insurance agent at Quebec. He represented the Liverpool 
and London and Globe and the Sun Life. 

A prominent agent, who until lately represented the Sun Life of Mon- 
treal, but who is now with the New York Life, is now attacking his old 
company in the too common style, by addressing circulars to some of its 
policyholders. It is an open secret that the cause of his leaving the Sun 
was a mere disagreement about terms, and he should be most heartily 
ashamed of his unprincipled conduct. CANADIAN, 

MONTREAL, Fuly 13. 





LEAVENWORTH. 


The Celebrated Hillmon Case—$25,000 of Life Insurance Involved—Truth Stranger 
than Fiction—A Case of Murder, Mistaken Identity and Attempted Fraud 
against the Companies—A Lengthy Trial and a Disagreement of the Fury—A 
New Trial Ordered—Local Insurance Matters. 


[FRom OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

The justly celebrated Hillmon life insurance case, which has been on 
trial in this city for the last twenty days, before Judge Foster, of the 
United States Circuit Court, came to a close yesterday by the jury failing 
to agree after trying to reach a verdict for thirty-six hours. Immediately 
after retiring the jury voted on the question: ‘‘ Was the body that of 
Walters?” There was one affirmative, nine negatives and two blanks 
cast. The jury then voted on the question: ‘‘ Was the body that of Hill- 
mon?” Eight affirmative votes, two negatives and two blanks were cast. 
The members then settled themselves down for the purpose of indulging 
in convincing arguments, and how well they succeeded is explained by 
the fact that nearly thirty-six hours after retiring they were discharged for 
failing to agree, standing on the final ballot 7 for the plaintiff and 5 for the 
defendants. 

From first to last this has been one of the most strangely interesting 
cases that has ever been called from the docket of any court in the coun- 
try, and the unexpected and exciting disclosures during the progress of 
the trial fittingly illustrate the adage that ‘truth is stranger than fiction.” 
But be that as it may, while the case has been replete with plausible the- 
ories, there have been from the very nature of things more inspired liars 
on the witness stand, from the beginning to the close, than are dreamt of 
in my philosophy. Two weeks were consumed in the introduction of the 
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«mony, which is necessarily very voluminous, but can be briefly sum- 
- s as to give your readers not familiar with the world-famous case 
a jdea of its immensity and of its intense interest. 
he the 4th day of October, 1878, John W. Hillmon, a cattleman of 
limited means and education, married Miss Sallie E. Quinn, at Lawrence, 
- sas, a young lady guiltless of beauty or other attractions. For many 
om while the noble buffalo was prime monarch of the Kansas prairies, 
Hillmon spent his ‘‘ dearest action in the tented field,” killing the bison 
in great numbers for their hides. He was an adept with the rifle, and was 
consequently a crack shot. Previous to his marriage Hillmon had be- 
come well acquainted with Levi Baldwin, a bankrupt cattle dealer of this 
county, whose fine Italian hand has figured quite extensively in this case. 
A few weeks after the marriage, Hillmon and a chum, John H. Brown, of 
Wyandotte, Kansas, left for the Southwest ostensibly to locate a sheep 
ranche. Hillmon had little money, and his new wife less, whom he left 
at Lawrence, insuring his life for her benefit before leaving, as follows : 
In the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York for $10,000; in the 
New York Life Insurance Company for $10,000 ; in the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life for $5000. The two men went to Wichita, Kansas, by rail, 
where they purchased a team and struck off into the wilds of the South- 
west during one of the severest months ever known in Kansas. They 
went to Medicine Lodge, Sun City, Kinsley, and back again along the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad to Hutchinson, Kansas, and from 
there returned to Wichita. Hillmon then visited Lawrence, fixed up 
some unfinished business respecting his insurance, and returned to 
Wichita, which place he and Brown again left March 5, 1879, for the 
Southwest, taking their old route nearly. Two weeks subsequently, word 
was received from Brown by Mrs. Hillmon, at Lawrence, that he had ac- 
cidentally killed her husband while alone together in camp 15 miles 
northwest of Medicine Lodge. An inquest was held at Medicine Lodge, 


_and the remains of the deceased ‘decently interred. Soon after, a party 


of Hillmon’s friends, among whom was Levi Baldwin, went to Medicine 
Lodge, who were followed by a party of insurance men. The body was 
exhumed and brought to Lawrence, where another inquest was held. The 
first inquest at Medicine Lodge returned a verdict of accidental death to 
John W. Hillmon, but the second one at Lawrence found a verdict to the 
effect that the body was not that of John W. Hillmon, that the killing was 
felonious and by Brown. There was much contradictory evidence ad- 
duced during the inquest at Lawrence, Mrs. Hillmon, Brown, Baldwin 
and others testifying that the body was Hillmon’s, and many other wit- 
nesses who knew Hillmon testifying that it was not. Thus the insurance 
companies were fortified with sufficient testimony to oppose payment of 
the policies, and employed W. J. Buchan, an attorney at Wyandotte, to 
recover possession of the same. Brown left the seat of war and took up 
atemporary abode at Booneville and Lexington, Mo., where, subsequent- 
ly, according to the testimony of said Buchan, he made a verified state- 
ment that the body was not that of Hillmon, but of a stranger who had 
been shot by Hillmon, who disappeared and left Brown to complete the 
work of defrauding the insurance companies. Because of this statement, 
and in order to shield himself from prosecution for the crime of murder, 
Brown induced Mrs. Hillmon to execute a release, without consideration, 
to the companies, and also a written order in favor of Buchan on her at- 
torney, L, B. Wheat, for the surrender of the policies. Wheat, her attor- 
ney, refused to give up the policies—the companies retaining the written 
releases, Mrs. Hillmon, believing the Buchan-Brown performance was a 
scheme concocted by them for the purpose of robbing her of her rights, 
repented of her action, and brought suit in the United States Courts for 
the full amount of the insurance policies, with interest at 7 per cent per 
annum. Meantime, photographs of the cadaver were scattered broad- 
cast over the land, and Daniel Walters, of Fort Madison, Iowa, claimed to 
recognize them as pictures of his son, Frederick A. Walters, who had 
hitherto left for the West to seek his fortune, and had written from Wichita 
on or about March 1, 1879, that he was going Southwest with a man by 
the name of Hillmon, to look for a stock ranche. On the trial here avast 
amount of testimony was introduced concerning the identity of the body. 
John W. Hillmon, prior to his leaving Lawrence, was vaccinated by Dr. 
Fullerin two places, two inches apart, on his left arm. The body showed 
vaccine marks in exactly the same place. The applications for the insur- 
ance gave Hillmon’s height as 5 feet 11 inches—the body measured 5 feet 
1 inches. The défendant’s testimony showed that Hillmon had a tooth 
out in the front of the upper jaw—the body boasted of a full and perfect 
fet of beautiful teeth. Mrs. Hillmon and many others, ineluding this 





same John H. Brown, testified unmistakably that the body was none other 
than that of Hillmon, and the Walters family and their friends as posi- 
tively testified that it was the body of Frederick A. Walters, claiming that 
they recognized it by the photographs. Brown, on the witness stand, 
gave some interesting testimony, producing the rifle with which he claimed 
to have shot Hillmon, and how the accident occurred, explaining the de- 
tails in full. The attorneys on both sides are among the ablest and best 
in the State, and the case has been stubbornly contested. Ina word, it is 
either the most stupendous and brazen conspiracy to cheat and defraud 
the insurance companies or a cunningly-constructed plot to rob a poor 
widow. The case is again set down for trial at the next term of the United 
States Circuit Court in September. 

Since my last, a fire, caused by an incendiary, destroyed a ‘‘ B” buiid- 
ing and contents, consisting of furniture, on Delaware, our principal 
street, entailing a loss on both of perhaps $9000, with insurance as fol- 
lows: Commercial Union, on stock, $2500; Queen, on stock, $2000 ; 
North America, on stock, $1000; Standard Fire Office, on stock, $1000; 
New York Alliance, on building, $1000; total, $7500. 

The North America has paid $10,600 in losses in our city so far this 
year, in two fires, and the New York Alliance $8000 in same places. 

The insurance fraternity regret the sad death of C. M. Woodruff, the 
estimable president of the Newark Fire of Newark, by the railroad acci- 
dent on the 2gth ult. 

The compact system has not yet enthralled. us with its all-protecting 
arms, and we are wondering if we are to be the recipients of such a 
luxury. 

The Springfield has made a new departure in the insurance business, 
and is now indemnifying all applicants against the dreaded cyclone at the 
rate of a half per cent for annual, or one per cent for three-year policies, 
This company, withthe progressive Harding at its head,*has shown ex- 
cellent sagacity in tackling this business now. It is certain to yield a 
harvest of immense profit. The German, of Freeport, and Burlington are 
kicking terribly because the Springfield has thus knocked lots of ‘‘ stuffin’” 
out of their sails, inasmuch as cyclone rates have been cut into and re- 
duced one-half. Itis hard to get the dwelling insurance now without the 
cyclone attachments, and the sooner other good companies follow in the 
wake of the Springfield the better it will be and the larger the premiums, 
This is so, by GEORGE, 

LEAVENWORTH, Fuly 10, 1882, 
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AMERICAN LIFE COMPANIES IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


HE New York Specrator, under the caption of ‘‘ unwarranted 
prejudice,” criticises with considerable warmth and severity the 

letter of ‘‘ Actuary,” which recently appeared in several English journals 
—The Commercial World among others. We accept whatever responsi- 
bility belongs to printing the said letter, although we did not, like some 
of our contemporaries, allow it to goforth without note orcomment. The 
opening remarks ot our contemporary (which we do not propose to repro- 
duce) wherein he accuses the English journals of unwarranted and wholly 
unprovoked malice in publishing the letter, are, as it seems tu us, a little 
beside the mark. According to our contemporary, the American life 
offices engaged in business in Great Britain are only to be considered 
open to criticism if doubts are entertained as to their solvency. We en- 
tirely dissent from this proposition. There may be many grounds of 
perfectly legitimate criticism of insurance companies, quite apart from 
the question of solvency or insolvency, and the American companies 
cannot any more than our own be held to be exempt on those grounds, if 
they are found to exist. We are for giving the American life companies 
fair play ; but that is altogether a different thing from assuming that they 
are to be held free from criticism so long as they are found to be solvent. 
For example, we regard it as perfectly fair to maintain that our laws are 
defective in allowing foreign insurance companies of any kind to trade in 
Great. Britain without (as is done in all the American States) taking absolute 
security, disposable by our courts, war or no war, equal to meet the actual 
liability under all life policies issued by those companies, and in force in 
Great Britain. They do the like thing in America even with regard to 
fire policies, which for the most part begin and end in a single year; and 
the tendency of American legislation is to be more and more stringent in 
this particular. In this regard the American State Legislatures take due 
care that citizens who enter into insurance contracts with foreign compa- 
nies shall have the protection of funds—convertible securities, deposited 
in the United States, And recently, in New York State, they have gone 
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further than this. Under a law passed in the present year, foreign com- 
panies are not to be allowed to publish or circulate any financial statements 
other than ‘‘ statements of their assets and business done in the United 
States.” So that however financially strong a foreign company may be at 
home, all that will go for nothing if its funds are not held under the ‘* Stars 
and Stripes.” Mr. Charles G. Fairman, Insurance Superintendent of the 
State of New York, has issued a circular, da‘ed June 3, in which he ex- 
pounds the new law. He says: 

No new advertisements, publications, or statements of any kind, referring in any 
way to assets not held in the United States, for the protection of policyholders 
therein, or to special deposits in other States, for the protection exclusively of policy- 
holders in such States, will be allowed. All such advertisements, publications, or 
statements now in existence must be withdrawn in a reasonable time. 


There is more to the like effect. Hence, in future, every British in- 
surance company trading in the United States, will not only be called 
upon to make a specific deposit of funds in the insurance department for 
the security of American policyholders, but will at the same time be pro- 
hibited from using any figures as lures for business or otherwise in that 
State, which do not represent assets invested in America. 

The objects of this legislation are not difficult to discover. In the first 
place, as already intimated, due care is taken that American citizens shall 
be well protected ; that is to say, made secure in their dealings with 
‘* foreigners,” the said foreigners being chiefly Britishers. It also takes 
care that foreign insurance companies shall only be allowed to compete 
with American companies in America on the basis of assets invested in 
America ; and, further, it is clear enough, on the conditions prescribed, 
that only such foreign companies as are ina position to make the initial 
deposit required under the laws with the insurance departments of the 
several States in which they propose to trade, and invest further in those 
States so as to cover their liabilities, will be able to remain there. In 
other words, the American State Legislatures have taken care, so far as 
legislation can be made to effect that object, that only foreign companies 
financially strong in America (whatever may be their position in their own 
country) shall be allowed to carry on business in America. And this 
legislation applies to fire and lite companies in common. 

Now contrast this with the position of the American life companies es- 
tablished on this side. The only legal embargo laid upon them is purely 
initial in its operation and effect, and, as a matter of fact, was never in- 
tended to apply to ‘‘ foreigners,” and does not apply to fire companies, 
whether bome or foreign. Under the Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 
1870, the two American life companies trading here had, as a first step, in 
common with all new home companies, before issuing any policies, to 
deposit £20,000 with the Accoutant-General of the Court of Chancery, 
and having done so, they were enabled to withdraw the amount immedi- 
ately, next day in fact, on showing that they had accumulated abroad 
£40,000 in premiums. Beyond this somewhat farcical initial deposit, 
foreign companies are not legaliy called upon to do anything except pay 
claims as they arise. The Board of Trade, under the act, can only receive 
accounts relating to business transacted within the United Kingdom, and 
such accounts the American companies, as we are informed, being under 
no legal obligation, refuse to deposit. Their transactions therefore are 
not included in the Board of Trade returns. Except such funds as they 
voluntarily elect, or choose, to deposit with trustees in England, every 
penny of the premiums paid under policies issued in Great Britain (less 
expenses incurred in conducting the business) is sent out of the country 
for deposit in the United States. Such are the actual facts. In stating 
these facts we disclaim al! hostility to the American companies. We do 
not even criticise our own bungling legislation, which was probably 
meant to protect somebody or something somehow, but entirely fails to 
do what was intended. The act was no doubt intended, as one of its ob- 
jects, to protect the old companies from such competition as the estab- 
lishment of new and active companies brings about; but as the case 
under consideration shows, it was drawn by men who winked with one 
eye and didn’t see very far with the other. In this regard its distinctive 
feature is an incongruous mixture of protection and free trade principles, 
and as such is neither logical nor consisient. It has been of some use, 
however, in preventing the establishment wholesale of weak companies. 
But it does not prevent any already strong company, such as the two 
American companies, from coming among us and showing us the Ameri- 
can way of doing business. Under its operation, however, we claim for 
the American companies fair play. But we do not, because it would be 
ridiculous todo so, claim for them immunity from fair criticism, or its 
equivalent, a plain statement of facts as we find them.— 7he London Com- 
mercial World. 





THE VALUE OF A LIFE, 


HE current number of The International Review contains an instruc- 

tive article on ‘‘ The Relations of Life Insurance to the Public ahd 

of the Public to Life Insurance,” by Colonel Jacob L. Greene, presi- 

dent of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company. The article 

commences by considering what is the value of a life to the family and 

to the community. From this portion of the article we extract as follows, 
regretting that we have not space to give the article entire : 


To know the precise place a given interest should hold in the regard of 
the community, and the treatment it should receive at the hands of the 





thes power, it is necessary to know the precise character oil 
portance of the function performed for the community by that ; 

The commun'ty is an aggregate of single human lives; ‘its ined 

are the conditions and modes under ana by which these lives exec Gan 

energies ; its culture, character and material wealth, its mental acti Meir 

and its industries, are the aggregate products of these energies 

value of each life to the community lies in the quantity and quality b. 

product—its culture, character and material product in whatever = 

We are now concerned mainly with the value of the life, viewed fro .~ 

standpoint of its material product. m the 

It is right to consider as capital that which produces money or its di 
tinct equivalent; its economic place and value cannot be assigned is. 
measured in any other terms. The l fe which produces money for - 
other life or lives earns it by any labor, whether in sowing wheat mahint 
an engine or writing a book, which does that which has a recognized an 
continual money equivalent, and which stands to others for money or pe 
money will buy, is itself capital, has a distinct measurable money yal . 
to be ascertained at any time by taking the present worth of what it pon 
combined with its chances of duration. Each productive life has its rn 
ent earning power ; each healthy life has its period of probable or ned “ 
duration by the law of mortality that earning power during that period 
has a readily calculable moncy value, and, as the producer of the value 
is capital. F 

If the life dies before its average lifetime is complete, by so doing j 
has failed to yield its product ; its earning power during th ee 

0 yl : uct ; : 1g that remainder 
of average lifetime which will not be lived is lost ; so much definite mon 
value, capital, is lost. : y 

For this loss to the community there is but one remedy—the replace- 
ment of the lost life by another of equal productive capacity. This is 
effected only by the processes of birth, nurture, education and training 
These the community can assist or retard by its standards and modes of 
social life, and the presence or absence of facilities dependent on public 
opinion and legislation. Where the family is best guarded, its mainten. 
ance made easiest, the moral standard kept highest, thorough and suf. 
ficient intellectual training given to all, and honest labor of all kinds held 
in the highest respect, young and growing life will have its highest poten. 
tial value, its widest opportunity of present development, and its greatest 
possibilities of future resuit. Here the replacement of lost lives will be 
readiest and most complete. 

But, again, the community is merely an aggregate of smaller communi- 
ties—families. Each productive life, as a rule, has about it and dependent 
upon it several unproductive and helpless lives which it has called into 
being, made helpless, and for which it is responsible to the community 
and from which the forces of the community are to be recruited. 

A man may be said to create his family. Its existence is due to his 
voluntary act; and, so long as it remains distinctively his, it is perfectly 
helpless, dependent upon him for all its needs, and subject in all things 
lawful to his control. His obligation to and for these helpless lives is, 
therefore, entire and absolute. To them his life and its product, present 
and future, are peculiarly capital, their financial dependence. It is to 
give them bread day by day: it is to educate and train them for their 
future service to themselves and to the community. 

Take a man thirty-five years of age, in sound health, earning $1000 a 
year. If money is worth four per cent interest, the present value of his 
earnings for his probable after lifetime, by the American table, is $17,500. 
That is the cash value of his life to his family ; that is the actual money- 
equivalent lost by them if he dies ; that is what they are in constant danger 
of losing ; that is what he is imperatively bound to protect them against 
losing ; that is the value of the substitute he must have always ready for 
that contingency. If he has that sum properly invested apart from all 
risks of business, and if the income from it be not needed in addition to 
his earnings for the current uses of the family, he may be said to have 
ready a substitute for the money value of his lite. 

How many Americans earning that sum, or two or three times that sum, 
with dependent families, have that substitute or any considerable part of 
it ready and really available? The loss goes on at a rate few appreciate. 
Take 100,000 men aged thirty-five, in good health, earning $1000 a year 
each: the present money value of their lives to their families is $1,750,- 
000,000; and during that year there will be lost about $15,655,500; ten 
years later the loss is at the rate of $17,021,000 ; twenty years /ater it isat 
the rate of nearly $23,000,000; the only question as to the community is 
upon what families will it strike; as to the family, the only question 
is, when will it strike; as to the whole number, so many lives will go; 
as to the total value of all, so much value will be lost. Death, like fire, 
destroys utterly. What was, is not. 

In the absence of an investment for a sufficient amount and of a proper 
kind to be a complete substitute for the value lost, how shall the disas- 
trous effect of the loss to the families on which it falls be averted? There 
is but one possible way. The loss can be taken from the family on which 
it falls only by placing it on those who live. The only remedy for the 
family is distribution over the community ; bearing each other's burdens. 
Instead of the family losing its $17,500, the survivors must lose each @ 
small sum—his share of the $17,500—and so the family is made financially 
whole. That, in substance, is all there is of life insurance. All the rest 
is mere method. 

But see what it is to that family. It is daily bread, a home, a training, 
an education, a position, a standing ground for the future, and a fair start 
in its struggle. It is all that the material product of the lost life could have 
been ; the rest of the loss is beyond our help. 

What is it to the community? It is the preservation in complete integ- 
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of its unit—the family—keeping in its loving bond, under the tenderest 
care, the wisest nurture, the sou ndest training and the strongest safeguards, 
those growing, forming lives which, with their character and training, are 
to be a part of itself. Ut is its defence against shattered homes and scat- 
tered families ; against ignorance, pauperism, vice and crime, — It is the 
only means whereby the average of mankind can be set in families without 
hazard to the community. It is the only adequate material protection of 
the very sources of society, and of its forces. 

That is the essential function of life insurance forthe community. What 
higher function can any human institution fulfill ? 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Topics to be Discussed by the Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Northwest. 


PresipENT W. B. CORNELL prepared and submitted recently to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest 
alist of topics to be discussed at the annual meeting, September 6 and 7 
next. These topics have been approved and copies sent to members, the 
president requesting them to inform the association as to the part they in- 
tend to take in order that a smooth programme may be arranged. It is 
the idea this year to give more time to free discussion and less to essays. 
The following are the topics prepared : 


First—What is the best way to recompense agents—hy an entire direct 
commission or by a part direct and a part contingent commission upon 

rofits ? 

, Second—How can we most correctly and profitably rate places too small 
for the ‘“‘ managerial” or “ compact” system—through local boards, our 
field force, or an independent bureau of experts, established for that pur- 
pose, or other independent means selected by the companies ? 

Third—What should be the standard for ‘‘ fire department” and ‘‘ water 
supply,” before any concession in rateis made, and to what extent should 
concession be made upon the various classes of risks within their reach? 
Are not those places now depending upon ‘‘ hand and bucket brigade,” with 
their current rates discriminated against in comparison with other places 
claiming to have “ the best fire department in the world,” where they have 
the machinery and the water but are lacking the discipline, drill and suf- 
ficient experience to make the same reliable and effective ? 

Fourth—Are the average rates in our field higher than they need tbe to 
yield a fair profit, with properly guarded contracts, inspection of risks, 
requisitions upon part of the companies that fire departments be better 
equipped, disciplined and drilled, and their appliances more frequently 
inspected and tested ? 

Fifth—What is the best plan for rating—a flat rate based upon inspec- 
tion, or what is known as the ‘‘ schedule” basis? 

Sixth—How can we best subserve the interests of the companies in the 
selection of appraisers ? 

Seventh—Is not arbitration by experts, not only as to the amount of loss 
but as to all other questions of law as well as facts that are disputed, a 
better way to secure more equitable, just and speedy results, than by a 
“jury of our peers? 

Eighth—How can we best prevent inimical legislation and educate 
e at up to a true sense of the worthiness and necessity of our pro- 
lession ? 

Ninth—What is the best way to correct public sentiment so that com- 
panies may secure even-handed justice from the bench and jury box with 
other litigants thereat ? 

Tenth—How can we best meet taxation, general or special, and prevent 
sumptuary or class legislation against the companies ? 





A Tribute to M. Bennett, Jr. 


Ox June 1 we published the compliments paid to M. Bennett, Jr., the 
American manager of the Scottish Union and National Insarance Com- 
pany, at the annual meeting of directors. At the annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the company, held recently, at Edinburgh, the tone of the 
temarks, both of the chairman and of those who followed, was highly 
commendatory of the course pursued by Manager Bennett. We extract 
as follows from the chairman’s and other remarks : 


In regard to the fire insurance business, the chief feature in the report is 
the progress made in America. This has been highly satisfactory. Our 
Manager in America, Mr. Bennett, seems to be quite as careful and 
Cautious as we could ourselves be and appears to decline almost as many 

posals as he accepts. Over and over again during the past year fires 
occurred in America on property which had been offered for insur- 
ange to this company, but had been declined because the risk was not 





liked. I may here be allowed to say, to the credit of our executive at 
home, that during the past year not a few similar illustrations of judicious 
management have also occurred in connection with our business in this 
country. Over the whole fire business, home and foreign, the losses for 
the year have not exceeded fifty-three per cent—a low average for a con- 
nection so widely extended ; and after paying all expenses there remains 
a clear profit equal to twenty per cent of the whole premiums. 

It would not. of course, be safe to reckon upon the invariable recurrence 
of equally good results, but the directors have every reasonable ground to 
expect that the continued extension of the business will, on an average, 
yield to the shareholders a corresponding increase of profit. At the same 
time, they would never lose sight of the paramount importance, in the 
face of an increasing fire premium income, of continuing to strengthen the 
reserve. A large additicn to that fund was made last year, and this year 
there will again be a very substantial increase. On the whole, our fire 
reserves are stronger by $309,000 than when the two companies here amal- 
gamated ; in other words, there has been, since that date, after paying 
dividends, an accumu!ation of surplus profits to the extent of $300,000. 
The rate of dividend last year increased to sixteen per cent. The profits 
this year might seem to warrant a further increase; but we hope share- 
holders will approve what seems to us the more prudent course, namely, 
to carry the accruing difference to the strengthening of the reserve, which 
now, including the proposed addition, amounts to $1,012,555. That is to 
say, that supposing a storm were to come, as we hope it never will, and a 
whole year’s income to be lost, the company would still have at its back 
this solid wall of $1,000 000, the whole of which also would have to be swept 
away before it would be needful to touch the capital of the shareholders— 
thirty million of dollars. 

As stated in the report, the funds of the company have, since the amal- 
gamation, increased by the sum of three million dollars, and it is satisfac- 
tory to know that the stocks and shares held in this country and in Amer- 
ica have increased in value even as compared with last year, and that they 
could at present be sold for $150,000 more than they stand for in the com- 
pany’s balance sheet. 

Mr. Andrew Jameson, advocate, also spoke in glowing terms of the 
American management, while Rev. Prof. Blakie, D. D., paid a tribute to 
America and its prospects most gratifying to our own natiofial expectancy. 
This distinguished divine said, and well said, that the results of the 
past year had gone to increase their confidence in the management. A 
new feature, a new departure, came into prominence this year—the busi- 
ness in America. He had long had a deep conviction that there is no 
country in the world in which there is more development to be looked for, 
and it was with great pleasure he saw the successful establishment of our 
business in that country. He was sure that the close and intimate con- 
nection springing up between the two countries tended to the true inter- 
ests of both, and he hoped that this experiment, of which he had heard so 
satisfactory a report, would go on increasing. 

A resolution of thanks was unanimously passed to the American trus- 
tees, Hon. Henty C. Robinson and J. R. Redfield, of Hartford, and Alex- 


ander Taylor, of New York. 





New York Insurance Laws, 1882. 


Copies of the insurance bills passed by the Legislature of New York in 
1882, and signed by the Governor, have been received from Superintendent 
Charles G. Fairman. The texts of these bills and the history of their 
passage were printed in full in THe Specrator while the Legislature con- 
tinued in session. Their titles are given here as follows. 

CHAPTER 36. An act to amend chapter 359 of the laws of 1862, entitled 
‘*An act to incorporate the New York Commercial Association, and the 
acts amendatory thereof.” 

Cuap. 38. An act to amend section 11 of chapter 171 of the laws of 
1881, entitled ‘‘ An act to amend chapter 352 of the laws of 1880, entitled 
‘An act to provide for the formation of county co-operative insurance 
companies, and to amend the title thereof.’ ” 

Cuap. 44. An act to amend the charter of the United States Life In- 
surance Company of the City of New York. 

Cuap. 151. An act to amend chapter 361 of the laws of 1881, entitled 
‘*An act to amend chapter 542 of the laws of 1880, entitled ‘An act to 
provide for raising taxes for the use of the State upon certain corporations, 
joint-stock companies and associations.’ ” 

Cuap. 218. An act to authorize joint-stock fire insurance companies to 
issue policies providing against loss or damage by wind-storms and 
tornadoes. 

Cuap. 235. Anact to prevent the publication or rendering of statements 
of foreign fire insurance companies, other than statements of their assets 
and business done in the United States. 

Cuap. 237. An act in relation to advances of money upon warehouse 
receipts, bills of lading, certiticates of stock, certitcaces of deposit and 
other negotiable instruments. 

Cuap. 243. An act in relation to’ insurance companies which have 
changed from mutual to joint-stock corporations under and pursuant to 
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the provisions of chapter 466 of the laws of 1853, and the acts amenda- 
tory thereof, and more particularly defining the effect of such change. 

Cuap. 266. An act to authorize the Manhattan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York to settle the expenses of the investigation of said 
company, made by the Insurance Department in the year 1877. 

Cuap. 282. An act to amend chapter 287 of the laws of 1879, entitled 
“ An act to provide for the formation of county and town co-operative in- 
surance companies,” as amended by chapter 397 of the laws of 1880. 

Cunap. 290. An actin relation to sales and purchases of lands by cor- 
porations. 

Cuap. 292. An act to regulate the standard of illuminating oils and 
fluids for the better protection of life, health and property. 

Cuap. 306. An act to amend chapter 264 of the laws of 1878, entitled 
** An act to authorize corporations organized under the laws of this State 
to reduce their capital stock.” 

Cuap. 312. An act to amend chapter 287 of the laws of 1879, entitled 
“ An act to provide for the formation of county and town co-operative in- 
surance companies.” 

Cuap. 331. An act to amend sections 3 and 4 of chapter 537 of the 
laws of 1880, entitled ‘*An actin relation to receivers of insolvent cor- 
porations.” 

Cuap. 371. An act to regulate the payment of taxes by marine insur- 
ance companies of other States and countries. 





The London and Staffordshire to Re-insure. 


Tue London and Staffordshire Fire Insurance Company, which entered 
this country some years ago under unfavorable auspices and left it later with 
a notorious reputation, has made arrangements to re-insure its home busi- 
ness with the Lancashire Fire Insurance Company. Sixteen hundred 
shares of the Lancashire will be distributed among the shareholders of 
the London and Staffordshire in proportion to the amount owned respec- 
tively. The Lancashire assumed the risks of the London and Stafford- 
shire on June 15, the latter company retaining the premiums received. 
The Lancashire has, it would seem, made a good bargain, and that the 
reinsured company are satisfied is evident from the fact that the resolution 
to sell out was passed by the shareholders unanimously. 

The Review, of London, referring to the downfall of the London and 
Staffordshire, makes the following incisive comments on the manner of 
conducting the company in its last days: 

The balance-sheet of this most unfortunate company for 1881 has been 
issued, and, without any wish to give any unnecessary pain to the direc- 
tors, or, to whom our sympathy is more fully extended, viz., the unfor- 
tunate shareholders, we will just confine ourselves to the simple though 
fearful statement, that the balance is on the wrong side to the extent of the 
trifling amount of nearly £65,000, and if we add to this sum the adverse 
balance of £35,000 nearly for 1880, we arrive at the most astounding total 
of close upon £100,000 clear loss, without taking into account what the 
‘balances due by agents "—£18,000 odd—may yield inhard cash. How- 
ever this may be, it is quite apparent that the directors, by their own pub- 
lished accounts, admit a loss of neatly £100,000, and we admit the state- 
ment that a large portion of the agents’ balances have been paid. The 
investments appear to be under £8000, and the cash in hand and on 
deposit is stated as £32,438 4s. tod. The report is, of course, worded 
in the usual style: that previous managements were responsible for 
the collapse of the company, and that the present executive were far 
more sinned against than sinning. But how is such a problem to be 
accepted? If we are not very much in error, the new directors took the 
whole thing into their own hands, and in order that thei: view might be 
clearly established, they at once got rid of the manager, against whom all 
sorts of things were said, and presumably intended to cleanse the so- 
called Augean stable, and make the company a brilliant light and example 
for all time. But what is the lamentable result of these heroics? Failure 
—dismal, dark, and, to the shareholders at large, most. painful and dis- 
tressing. Painful, that the ‘‘ Audi alteram partem ” has failed altogether, 
and distressing, for the reason that their bank books will tell the tale. It 
is the old, old tale, so oft repeated—of highly-respectable men joining in 
the direction of a business of which they do not know anything at all, but 
tancying they do, or must, as a sequence of their appointment, make 
arrrangements, with ‘‘ economy” as a leading principle, leaving altogether 
out of the question the “ efficiency ” so necessary to the safe and profitable 
conduct of fire insurance business, It is truly said that it is dangerous 
“*to play with fire.” That is true—but it is far more dangerous, and costly, 
too, to play at fire insurance business, and especially as regards the for- 
tunes of the luckless shareholders, who, nine times out of ten, know noth- 
ing about the business themselves, but leave the direction of their affairs 
to the appointed directors of the company, in the full and pertect belief 
that their interests will be well cared for. Adsit omen / 








—E. M. Hill has been appointed agent for the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society for Wiliiamsport, Pa., and surrounding villages. 
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MERE MENTION. 


—An old insurance man of Nashville, Tenn., Horace C, Ross, died in 
that city July 1, aged forty years. 

—Manager James Robb, of the Northern Assurance Company is stil 
; P $ »1S still 
in Chicago, looking over the field. 

—The Fire Underwriters of Texas was organized recently at Dallas 
by representatives of thirty-three companies. : 
—The Globe Fire Insurance Company of New York is paying j 

. ig its 
usual semi-annual dividend of five per cent. 

—Flitcraft & Atkinson are now the Chicago general agents of the 
Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia. 

—S. H. Kellogg has been appointed general agent of the £tna Life for 
part of Vermont, with headquarters at Rutland. 

—The death of John A. Fell, for many years the head of a prominent 
New Orleans insurance agency, has been announccd. 

—La Confiance leaves Ohio, taking up its deposits there, and the New 
Orleans Insurance Company steps in to fill its place. 

—The German Insurance Company of Freeport, IIl., has turned the 
million dollar corner, as shown by its July statement. 

—The Clinton Fire Insurance Company on July 13 declared a semi. 
annual dividend of five per cent, payable on demand. 

—The Standard Fire Insurance Company of New York is paying a 
dividend of three and one-half per cent upon the capital stock. 

—Charles Beddall has resigned the general management of the Lion 
Life Insurance Company and has been succeeded by Ellis Elias. 

—M. Benas has been appointed Kansas City agent of the British 
America Assurance Company, to succeed Ford & Ferguson, resigned, 

—The board of directors of the Farragut Fire Insurance Company on 
July 11 declared.a semi-annual dividend of six per cent, payable on de- 
mand. 

—The American Exchange Fire Insurance Company on July 12 de- 
clared its thirty-fourth dividend, amounting to five per cent on the capital 
stock. 

—On July 5 the board of directors of the Commercial Fire Insurance 
Company declared a semi-annual dividend of five per cent, payable on 
demand. 

—Owen Owens, a well-known insurance agent of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has been adjudged insane and committed to the Longview Asylum in 
that State. 

—A, Absell, fire manager of the Fire Insurance Association of Eng- 
land, was in Chicago last week, on his way East, after a visit to the 
Pacific coast. 

—The New York Equitable Insurance Company on July 7 declared a 
semi-annual dividend of five per cent on the capital stock, payable on and 
after the 14th inst. 

—E. F, Beddall, manager of the Royal for the metropolitan district, and 
H. W. Eaton, assistant manager of the Liverpool and London and Globe, 
sail for Europe on July 29. 

—The People’s Fire Insurance Company of New York did not neglect 
to declare its regular five per cent dividend on the capital stock at the 
meeting of directors on July 1. 

—The Pacific Fire Insurance Company of New York has declared the 
handsome semi-annual dividend of eight per cent, payable on demand at 
the office of the company, No. 470 Broadway. 

—At the semi-annual meeting of the directors of the Rockford Fire 
Insiirance Company, held recently Charles E. Sheldoa was unanimously 
elected secretary. The company’s business is in a prosperous condition 
and largely increasing. 

—The business of the Amazon Insurance Company of Cincinnati for the 
past six months shows an increase of nearly twenty per cent over the ex- 
perience of last year. The company des a safe class of business, and 
evidently tends toward a specialty in dwelling-house risks, judging from 
the style of its advertisements, which are usually of a household nature. 
‘‘ Sunshine for Little Children,” a handsomely printed and profusely il- 
lustrated juvenile. book, accompanied by two artistically, illuminated 
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chromos, are issued from the head office simultaneously with the semi- 


annual statement of the company. 

_-A fair profit was made by the Franklin and Emporium Fire Insurance 
Company during the first six months of 1882, enabling it to make an ad- 
dition to its net surplus after providing for a semi-annual dividend of six 


percent on the capital stock. 


_The Guardian Fire Insurance Company of New York will branch 
out into the agency business. The company’s affairs are running 
smoothly at the present time. The board of directors has just declared a 
semi-annual dividend of two-and-a-half per cent. 


_The Park Fire Insurance Company of New York was prompt in 
announcing its semi-annual dividend of six percent. The earnings of 
the company during the past six months amounted to seven per cent of 


the capital. A fair increase is therefore made to the net surplus. 


—The New York directors of the National of London and New York 
are announced to be: Martin Bates, Hugh Auchincloss, R. T. Wilson, 
C.G. Landon, A. M. Dodge, Wm. Allen Butler, Jr., A. D. Juillard, 
Wm. D. Sloane, Hamilton McK. Twombly, John Paton, A. E. Orr and 
August Belmont, |r. 

—An insurance and real estate journal, called The Indicator, has been 
published monthly, for the past three months, at Detroit. The excuse for 
its existence is, of course, ‘‘to fill along felt want.” Whether the pub- 
lication will be a permaneacy rests with the ability and energy of the pro- 
moters of the enterprise. 

—On Tuesday evening, between 8 and 10 o’clock, the new offices of the 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Company at Portland, Me., were opened to 
visitors for inspection. Large parties of ladies and gentlemen responded 


_ tothe invitation of the directors, and the handsome building was explored 


in every nook and corner, 


—Though President Benjamin F. Walcott has been recreating in Europe 
for some days now, the Hanover Fire Insurance Company did not neg- 
lect to declare its customary five per cent dividend, which has been paya- 
ble since July 1. I. Remsen Lane, vice-president and secretary, attends 
to the presidential duties pro tempore. 

—The board of directors of the Mechanics Fire Insurance Company of 
Brooklyn unanimously re-elected John K. Oakley as president and 
Daniel Chauney as vice-president on the 27th ultimo, when the customary 
semi-annual dividend of five per cent was declared. This money came 
out of the earnings of the past six months. The new management of the 
company was satisfactorily commented on. 

—During the past ten years ending with 1882, the American Fire 
of New York has paid cash dividends amounting to 131 per cent of 
the capital stock paid ia. The last semi-annual dividend, declared July 
13, was five per cent, and is now payable to stockholders. Thecompany, 
engineered by James M. Halsted, president, and David Adee, secretary, 
had a favorable experience during the first six months of the year. 

—The New York department of the Travelers Insurance Company, of 
which R. M. Johnson is manager, has been putting forward all efforts to 
expand its usefulness. Walter T. Mook, the cashier of the department, is 
now in London going over the ground witha view to planting an agency 
ofthe company there. The Travelers is doing a large business in New 
York, and the conduct of this department is in full accord with the home 
management. 

—At the annual meeting of the Charter Oak Life Insurance Com- 
pany, July 12, the following directors were chosen: J. M. Allen, 
Wiliiam Faxon, Jotham Goodnow, I. A. Shephard, Clapp Spooner and 
W.L. Square. The Charter Oak Life has borrowed from the Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York, $300,000, upon the company’s property corner 
of Broadway and Rector street. The money will be used, it is said, in 
thoroughiy renovating the building. 

—Reference was made last week to the death of the son of A. N. Lock- 


‘wood, metropolitan agent of the John Hancock Mutual Life. The sad 


death of this little fellow is a solemn protest against the use of firecrackers 
and other explosives as a means of celebration. Mr. Lockwood's boy 
Was standing on the axle of his velocipede, watching the ascent of bal- 
loons, when some mischievous person, without any warning, threw a 
bunch of firecrackers under his feet. The shock was so great to the little 
fellow that he fell to the ground unconscious, and died in less than two 





minutes. He was subject to disease of the heart, and death resulted prob- 
ably from this affection, actively induced by fright. 


—The Phenix Fire of Brooklyn has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
five per cent, payable out of the earnings of the past six months. The 
Phenix, though accumulating a large surplus during the past decade, has at 
the same time paid handsome dividends to shareholders. In the ten years 
ending with 1882 the company paid dividends amounting to 130 per cent 
of its paid capital. The assets are now $2,824,388, and the net surplus 
$515,730—both items showing a gain since January I. 


—Horace W. Power, of St. Louis, who has been for several years gen- 
eral agent of the Travelers Insurance Company for the States of Missouri, 
Kansas, Arkansas and Texas, has been appointed State agent of the same 
company for Ohio, with headquarters at Cleveland. He is succeeded at 
St. Louis by Arthur A. Mosher. M. P. Foster, who has been cashier of 
the Travelers at that place for the past six years, has decided to remain in 
St. Louis, not accepting a position offered him in the East. 

—J. H. Langford & Co., insurance agents, No. ro Pine street, New 
York, have decided to retire from business. The firm represented the 
Orient of Hartford, the National of Baltimore, and the Fire Insurance 
Company of the County of Philadelphia. The National of Baltimore 
goes to Monrose & Mulville; the Orient has determined to cease doing 
business in the metropolitan district, and the course of the ‘* County” 
has not yet been decided upon. J. H. Langford has been prominent in 
underwriting circles for many years, and was an underwriter of considera- 
ble intelligence and experience. 


—The Home Insurance Company of New York has declared its usua 
semi-annual dividend of five per cent, payable on demand. For years 
back the annual dividend has been ten per cent, the remainder of the 
profits being applied to the surplus funds. The fifty-eighth semi-annual 
statement shows the net surplus to be $1,661,572. This large amount is 
held over and above all liabilities, including capital, for the protection of 
the assured in case of an unlooked-for contingency when the reserve for 
unearned premiums might be wiped out. For years this large surplus 
has accumulated, and this item alone has done much to build up a repu- 
tation for the company as one of the foremost insurance organizations in 
the land. Theassets are now reported at $6,838,719. The following is 
an analysis of these assets: Cash in banks, $116,215; bonds and mort- 
gages, being first lien on real estate (worth $3, 166,550), $1,363,737 ; United 
States stocks (market value), $3,092,750; bank and railroad stocks and 
bonds (market value), $931,350; State and municipal bonds (market 
value), $128,500; loans on stocks, payable on demand (market value of 
collaterals, $1,505,912), $1,007,450; interest due on July t, 1882, $80,- 
074.91 ; premiums uncollected and in hands of agents, $82,142,23 ; real 
estate, $36,499.49. Though placed beyond fear of the encroachments of 
competitors, the Home still maintains the enterprise which characterized 
its youth. Its officers include some of the best underwriters in the coun- 
try—men of energetic calibre and wide experience. 


—Colonel C, L. Stowell, of Rochester, N. Y., well known for his busi- 
ness abilities and sterling qualities, has been appointed manager for the 
Northern department of the Clinton Fire Insurance Company of New 
York and the Merchants Insurance Company of Newark, and also 
represents the National Fire of Baltimore, for New England the Middle 
Atlantic and certain Western States. Colonel Stowell is a man in the 
prime of life, replete with business energy, perseverance, caution and gen- 
tlemanly courtesy. Possessing the strong personal attachment of a host 
of local agents, he commandsa large bulk of business amounting to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars annually. The two good companies 
added to his general agency are to be congratulated upon the acquisition 
of so valuable a man. The Merchants of Newark has total assets by 
last report of $1,228,994, and a net surplus over capital and all other 
liabilities in excess of $450,000. The Clinton has aggregate assets of 
upward of $500,000 and net surplus of over $130,000. Colonel Stowell 
has been an insurance manager for many years, and is a conservative un- 
derwriter of peculiar acumen and enterprise. He is acknowledged by 
his competitors for business to be of special fitness for the position he 
occupies, and the large field which he now covers testifies to his ability 
and success. The valuable business machinery which he owns, the corps 
of active locals that enjoy his confidence and respect, give him an im- 
portant standing among field underwriters, and we wish him continued 
success. 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 


New York State Companies. ‘a Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 
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Par Value 
Par Value 
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Etna, Hartford $4,000,000 | $178.19 |tJuly, ’82 
$300,000 7s —s » 182 American, boston 300,000] 144.75 |*July,’82 
poe he : 400,000 | 230.03 |*July Sn [ronnen, Se American, Newark ; yooeneed beg 

cedcccunssose - 5 6 American, Philadelptia 400,000 | 205.31 


|Mar. 1.82 American Central, St. Louis 600,000} 138.92 





American Exchange 200,000} 133.13 |*J' : 
Broadway 200,000 | 264.23 lreb. Atlantic, Providence 200,000 | 104.59 | 
Brooklyn 153,000 | 243.80 — Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh..-. 250,000 | 131.90 | 
Connecticut, Hartford 1,000,000 | 130.33 |* July, 82 

Too. 5 Detroit F. and M., Detroit 300,000 | 1 2.25 | jan., "82 
, Eliot, Boston 200,000 | 162.21 | Mar.,’82 


Buffalo 200,000 115.38 : 
200,000 28.95 

300,000 ean *July,’82 a 
N Equitable F. and M., Providence... 300,000] 127.17 | Jan., 82 
210,009 | 170.87 onciy’ es ol aay 2 Fire Association, Philad-Iphia 5 500,000} 325.08 |*July,’82 
| leer +Aug. ’82 5 ‘Apr. 14, 82| Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia 200,coo} 150.15 |* July, 82 
Commerce. ..-----. ----- | See 3 Firemans Fund. San Francisco 1 750,000 | 113.44 |*.:pr., 82 
2 = Fi Ralti 8, 107.78 oa 
Commercial - - -. 200,000 147-35 hs = = Haness. _ aaa Seen 379,000 7-78 | Jan.,'82 
1,000,000 | 240.67 , Firemens, Dayton 250,c00 | 120.86 |*Apr., ’82 
300,000 | 302.68 | Apr.,’82 7% |Apr.19, 82 Firemens, Newark ; 500.000} 221.91 | Jan., 82 
* First National, Worcester .......-.-.- 200,000} 109.2 | Feb., ’82 

pesca mn pd july» Ba os Mayro,'82 Franklin, Boston 200,000 | 109.74 : 
y 6 * % Franklin, Philadelphia 400,000} 329.44 |t luly, “82 
200,000] 162.04 |*July, "82 6 | Jan. 10,’82 German, Pittsburgh 2c0,000] 140.92 |fJuly, '82 





% July.a1,’82 
July 12,'82 G : ws S 
Feb. 27,’82 irard F. and M., Philadelphia... 300,000 | 255.79 |t July, 82 


Hartford, Hartford | 1,250,000} 206.63 |* July, '82 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila... 3,000,000 | 215.32 |*july, *8: 


Firemens 204,000} 127.01 |*July,’82| 2 
5 
6 
* ’ 
pice Ml i - : seat _ Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila... | : 200,000} 215.15 |* july, '82 
5 


Firemans Trust 150,000 | 138.75 |tJuly,, "82 
Franklin and Emporium. 200,000} 172.80 |*July,’82 


Germania, Newark 200,0°0} 105.58 | July, 78 


1,000,000 | 182.34 |,1UYs, |Junerg, 82 

200,000} 397.08 July, ’82 May 16,'81 Manufacturers F. and M., Boston-. 500,000 | 123.47 |*Oct., "81 
Mercantile Cleveland 200,000] 153.14 | lan., 82 
Mercantile Marine, Boston 400,000 | 145.12 |*Nov., "81 
Merchants Providence a 200,000] 15.12 | Jan.,’82 
Merchants, Newark... 400,000 | 212.51 |* july, 82 
National, Baltimore 200,000 | 102.89 iP "82 


200,00 160.02 |*July,’82 5 |june 2,’82 
269.05 * July ,’&2 7% |Aug. 174/81 
200,000} 110.00 |*July, ’82 2% |June2s,’82 


182.86 ;*July,’82 June26,’82 
183.27 |*July, '82 July 17,’&2 


ina, |*July, 82 July 18,82 National, Hartford. -- 1,000,000 | 146.19 |*July, '82 


Neptune F. and M., Boston.. 4 300,000 | 146.3% 
New Orleans Ins .Co 52 000 | 122.01 
Newark City, N ewark 200,000 | 101.16 
Newark, Newark 250,000 | 214.96 


uun 


Juner4,’82 
Nov. 3,'81 
July to,’82 


12401 |edaly’ 6a 
101.49 * July, 8: 


Mar.,’82 

249.54 2 
ngs County. ’ 237-19 *Jjuly, ,32 
Knickerbocker 136.23 | Jan.,’79 


167.03 |*July, ’82 
ye a *July,’82 May 2, 2 
109.13 | Jams 'S2 May 9,2 % | Pheenix, Hartford 2,000,000] 155.96 
Bg. ral - Prescott, Boston 200,000} 137-24 

july 6, 82 Providence Washington, Providence 490,,00 | 131.08 
Apr. 13,'82 Security, New Haveu 200,000 | 117.56 | Jan., ’82 
Dec. 2,81] = Shoe and Leather, Boston 600,000 | 105.95 |*Oct.,’ 81 


M "80 New Hampshire, Manchester §00,000 | 173.24 
el 295, ‘8 North American, Boston. .... 200,000 | 140.57 
oe = Northwestern National, Milwaukee 600,000} 138.39 
Ju y 13,82 Orient, Hartford 1,000,000 | 117.88 | 
“ Pennsylvania, Phila 400,000 | 336.39 | 
Juner3,’82 Peoples, Newark............----- os 300,000 | 109.27 


e 
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I 195.79 | Jan,’ 
Manut'rs a and Builders -.. 186.25 *J uly,’82 
Mechanics 5 166.40 |*July, 82 
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Mechanics and Traders... Y 200.19 |* July, ’82 
200,000| 110.27 |*July,’82 


May15,’82 45 Springfield Ff. and M., Springfield .. 1,000,000} 143012 |*July, ’82 | 
200,000} 180.16 | Jan., 82 


Mar.16,'82 St. Paul, St. Paul 100 400,000 | 141.42 | Dec.,’81 
Apr.26,'82 Traders, Chicago 100 500,000 | 152.48 |t July, 82 
és Union, Philadelphia : 10 500,000 | 113.78 an., 82 
June, ’80 Union, San Francisco 100 750,000 | 116,48 | Jan., 82 
Feb. 8, "82 Washington, Boston i loo 400,000} 182.37 | Apr., '82 
Apr. 12,’82 | | 


wwu 


100,000| 126.72 | Jan..'82 
200,000 | 141.88 *July, ’82 


200,000] 182.13 |*July, 825 





National 200,000} 150.09 +} 
New York Bowery 300,000 | 248.45 uly, "82 
New York Equitable aaad 210,000] 254.69 |*July,’82 


Jan. r2,’82 4 
Feb. 6. "82 205 
eb. 6,’82] 140 
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Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York, 





British America, Toronto 50 $500,000 | $143.05 | Jan, 82} 10 


\July 1,’&2 : . , 6 
\May 8°82] 184 Western, Toronto 20 490,000 | 175.27 Jan., 82 


Juner4,’o2 


Tune26,’82| 200 English Companies Doing Business in New York. 


Oct. 31, "81 126 ee dateaitaes 
|May18,’82] 120 tin Amount 

a oo NAME OF COMPANY. Value of | yj,°i4 Latest Price. 
July’r5,’82} 148 Stock. | Share 

June 7,’82] 71 5 


200,000} 135.83 Rie "82 
500,000} 228.07 *uly. "82 
350,000 | 128.048 Apr. "82 














200,000| 292.50 |*July, 82 
200,000} 147.00 *July,” 82 
200,000} 150.04 |* July,’ 82 





150,000} 238.45 en . 82 
1,000,000 | 151.16 |* uly,’ 82 
200,000} 108.84 an,, 82 
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200,000| 167.72 Feb-, ’82 155 
200,000/ 185.44 *July, 82 | July 10,’ S 155 City of London 

200,000/ 178.02 |* July, ’82 3% [Jan 8, '8 322 Comercial Union - 
Fire Insurance Association... 
500,000} 103.43 yeh 81 4 |Mayro,’ 82 78% Guardian 

350,000} 107.86 sagas ,50 3% |Mar.15.82} 60 

200,000| 168,81 |* July, ’82 5 |Mar. 8,’82} 133 
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300,000} 113.42 |* mn geo 5 |July 2,82} 75 order and London and Globe... - 
109,000} 112.76 * 4 105 London Assurance 
250,000 | 19240 *July, "Se 5 134% 

. London and Provincial 
200,000} 158.12 Jan.,’82] 10 160 North British and Mercantile 
300,000} 158.35 | Feb., "82 5 |Mayas,'81 121 Northern......-. é 
250,000 | 300.07 |*duly: "82| 10 ‘ee 782) 263 
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* Second dividend declared during the year. 
t Third dividend declared during the year. } Fourth dividend declared during the year. 
d@ Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage.  § Retired, 
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